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Workmen's Holidays. 

A discussion having taken place on this sub- 
ject at the Conference of Representatives (see 
page 698,) the Council would he much obliged 
to any manufacturer or other employer of labour 
who, having tried the plan of allowing his work- 
men to take their holidays at once, rather than 
piecemeal, would kindly communicate his ex- 
perience to the Secretary of the Society of Arts. 



Subscriptions. 

The Midsummer subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 



IrffmWngs at tire ^am% 

« 

Seventeenth Annual Conference. 

The Seventeenth Annual Conference between 
the Council and the Representatives of the Insti- 
tutions in Union and Local Educational Boards, 
was held on Friday, the 19th ult., at 12 o'clock, 
noon. William Hawes, Esq., P.G.S., Chair- 
man of the Council, presided. 

The Secretary having read the annual report 
to the Council, which appeared in last week's 
Journal, 

The Chairman invited discussion upon the 
Report, and also upon the Programme of Exami- 
nations for the ensuing year, as well as upon 
the following list of subjects which had been 
suggested : — 

1. How can the Institutions best aid in the advance- 
ment of Technical Education ? 

2. Would it be desirable for the Society of Arts to 
promote the issue of a series of text-boooks in relation to 
Technical Education, especially suitable for Working 
Men? 

3. How far can the Society and the Institutions co- 
operate with the Department of Science and Art in cariy- 
ing out the objects of Mr. Whitworth's munificent 
endowment ? 

4. What further efforts can be made by the Society of 
Arts to obtain the co-operation of otlicr Societies and of 
the great Public Companies in its educational movement ? 

5. How far is it possible to unite in one system, or to 
establish any connexion between, the various systems of 
Examination which are now available for the Working 
Classes in dififerent parts of the United Kingdom ? 

6. How can the Society aid in promoting visits of 
Working Men to various Foreign Centres of Industry ? 

7. How far would it be desirable for Working Men to 
take their holidays all at once rather than piecemeal ? 



8. What arrangements would enable the Working 
Classes to make more extended use of the Public Museums 
and Galleries which may be available for their instruction 
and amusement ? 

9. Under what arrangements could Collections of Use- 
ful and Interesting Objects of Art and Nature be sent to 
Country Institutions in circulation from the Metropolitan 
National Museums ? 

The Chairman said he should be happy to hear 
any observations, either on the report which they 
had just listened to, or on any of the subjects 
indicated for discussion. The report showed that 
considerable progress was being made in the educa- 
tional woi-k of the Society. He thought the re- 
marks of Mr. Sales, the visiting agent in Yorkshire, 
called for special attention, because, although he stated 
that he was still as anxious as ever to promote the pro- 
gress of the Society's examinations, he went on to suggest 
such alterations as would really almost tend to neutralise 
the operations of the Society, for he undoubtedly wished 
to bring its examinations so completely into xmion with 
the examinations of the Science and Art Department, 
that it would be very difficult for them to maintain a 
separate existence. There was no doubt that it would 
be verj' desirable for the Society to co-operate as far as 
possible with the Department of Science and Art, and 
this formed the subject of one of the suggestions which 
had been circulated, — How far was it possible to unite 
into one system, or to establish any connection between 
the various systems of examinations which are now 
available for the working classes in different parts of 
the United Kingdom? At present there were four 
distinct bodies which hold examinations, — the Society of 
Arts, the Department at South Kensington, and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. To a certain 
extent they all went over the same ground, but still 
there were great distinctions between them,_ and it 
appeared to him that each had its respective vocation, and, 
judging by results, that each was specially accessible to a 
different section of society, while the competition which 
was thus secured, ho could not but consider as very 
beneficial. He also believed that, in consequence of the 
Society of Arts' examinations being purely voluntary, 
and entirely independent of any Government or public 
body, there was greater confidence in the certifi- 
cates which they granted than would generally be 
felt if there were no other body of examiners than those 
appointed by the Science and Art Department. It was, 
no doubt, a difficult question, and he hoped everyone 
present would make known his opinions upon it. 
Then, another question for their consideration was, How 
could they best aid in the advancement of technical edu- 
cation ? The answer to that would appear to be, by pro- 
moting, in every possible way, the formati'm and pro- 
gress of science classes ; for in proportion as these in- 
creased, so would art exhibitions and other things of a 
like nature be promoted. For example — the Leeds Ex- 
hibition, which primarily was calculated to attract and 
interest a higher class of persons, had still been found to 
have a great effect in stimulating the desire for and ap- 
preciation of art and science teaching amongst the 
working classes. Still they wanted a more methodised 
system, but until the advantages resulting from technical 
education were more thoroughly appreciated, not only 
by the working classes, but by those above them, they 
could not hope to produce the results they were 
striving for. Another subject put before them was the 
desirability of the Society promoting the issue of a 
series of text-books. No doubt this was important, but 
it was beset with difficulties, inasmuch as it would bring 
them into competition with authors, publishers, and book- 
sellers, SO that it would require very strong arguments 
to induce the Society to undertake anything of that kind. 
The next point was, how far could they co-operate with 
the Department of Science and Art in carrying out the 
objects of Mr. Whitworth's munificent endowment. Mr. 
Whitworth had given them three Exhibitions, and the 
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Council would have carefully to select, as far as possible, 
from its prize- men of recent years, who might be within 
the limited age, such artisans as would be most likely to 
benefit by Mr. "Whitworth's generosity. Another ques- 
tion of some importance was, how the Society could aid 
in promoting the visits of working men to foreign centres 
of industry ? They were all aware of what had been 
done in this way with regard to the Paris Exhibition, 
and probably most of those present had seen the reports 
which had been prepared by the workmen who had been 
sent over. He could not repeat too often that these 
reports had been printed, with but very slight corrections 
indeed, in the form in which they had originally been 
sent in. It had been a matter of serious consideration 
by the Council what should be done this year in the same 
direction, and they had, after some deliberation, and at 
the request of several working men, sent one of the best 
of their Paris Exhibition reporters, Mr. Coningsby, to 
America, in order that he might report upon the state of 
industry and the condition of the artisan there, it being 
the opinion of the Council that such a report, from a 
working man's point of view, could not be otherwise 
than most useful to the same class in this country. 
They had thought it better the first year to confine them- 
selves to one experiment of this character, and they had 
chosen the United States, partly on account of the 
valuable information to be obtained there without much 
difficulty, in reference to labour-saving machinery, and 
partly on account of the facilities afforded by the circum- 
stance of the language of that country being the same as 
our own. In a foreign countrj' the reporter would 
have had considerably greater difficulty in obtaining in- 
formation, and altogether the Council thought it re- 
quired more consideration before they sent any number 
of men to foreign centres of industry. StiU he had a 
very strong opini' n himself that this was one of the best 
modes of educating not only the individual workman 
but the class to which he belonged ; it was doing 
what a Government could never do. for the workmen 
would look very differently upon such reports to what 
they would upon those prepared by gentlemen of a 
higher class. Nothing was so important as to impress 
upon working men a knowledge of their own deficiencies 
and of their own real powers, and such reports as these 
would teach them both one and the other. As to working 
men taking their holidays all at once rather than piece- 
meal, that was a very important subject, but one very 
difficult to deal with. Taking the branch of industry 
with' which he was acquainted — that of collieries — 
if they could persuade the men to take their holidays and 
stay away from the works, say for a fortnight or three 
weeks at a time, instead of taking them in bits, it would 
be an enormous economy ; for in many instances the men 
were paid every fortnight, and invariably two-thirds of 
Saturday, and nearly all Monday and often part of Tues- 
day, were completely wasted, so that all the fixed staff eind 
the better classes of employes of the whole colliery were 
standing still during this time, and the expenses of this 
set of men for nearly one-quarter of the week were 
completely wasted. The same observations applied to 
many other branches of trade, engineering for instance, 
though not so much as formerly, for in this matter they 
had improved very materially. When he first mixed with 
working men in London, it was a very rare case to find 
any large proportion of men at work on a Monday, but 
a great improvement had taken place in this respect. It 
was therefore well worthy of consideration whether the 
Society could, by any form of prize or anything of th il 
sort, promote this movement which was going on 
although not so rapidly as could be desired. As to facili- 
tating the opening of public museums and galleries, hit 
opinion had been rather strongly formed on that subject, 
and he did not see that there was any means oi 
doing this, except by opening them systematically 
in the evenings, and, for his own part, he should 
also say on Sunday afternoons. In looking at the 
people who went to museums and galleries abroad, 



and the very great attention which they devoted to 
them (not merely walking there for the sake of walk- 
ing and being seen, as was sometimes the case with other 
classes of society), he had been much pleased to see the 
great interest which they took in the pictures, and the 
way in which they appeared to study them. He did not 
think they could produce any material effect in en- 
couraging taste for art amongst the working classes, un- 
less museums and picture galleries were open at any rate 
every evening. In this direction the Eoyal Academy 
had set a very good example, which was very suggestive, 
because it was rather singular that most of the institutions 
under the control of Government made no advance what- 
ever in the direction of assisting in the education of the 
working classes, whilst the Eoyal Academy, which was 
so often abused, had taken the first step, and opened their 
collections during the evening at a reduced price of 
admission. In museums under Government control, 
with the exception of that at South Kensington, but 
little progress had been made. The public were deeply 
indebted to one gentleman, whose name he need hardly 
mention, Mr. Cole, who had very zealously and ably 
worked in this direction, and had done everything he 
could to promote the interests of the working classes. As, 
therefore, they had the South Kensington Museum and 
the Royal Academy open in the evening, he saw no reason 
why they should not open the Briti^ Museum and the 
National Gallery, in the evenings at any rate, and he 
hoped ere long they would be open on Sunday afternoons. 
The last question which had been suggested for their 
consideration was — What arrangements could be made 
for sending collections of useful and interesting objects 
of art to country institutions P That was a question of 
considerable practical difficulty, and he should be glad 
to hear any suggestions that might be offered upon it. 
It was a very important point, but he did not see, unless 
Government took it up on a very large scale, that much 
could be done. In conclusion, he would just call atten- 
tion to a rather important letter which had been sent to 
the Society, because it affected the report on a somewhat 
important point. It was a letter from the E«v. Mr. 
Whittington, of the City of London College, on the sub- 
ject of the award of the Prince Consort's i)rize. He 
should not have thought it necessary to notice it, if it 
had simply come from Mr. Whittington himself, but 
that gentleman stated that it was written with the 
knowledge and approbation of the authorities of the 
college. The Chairman was proceeding to read the 
letter, when 

Mr. Chester rose to order. It appeared to him that 
this was a matter with which the Conference had nothing 
to do. It was distinctly a matter for the Council, and 
he did not see how the Conference could deal with it. 

The Chaikman said, of course he had no wish to read 
the letter if the meeting did not consider it advisable. 
He could only say that the Council had considered the 
matter very carefully, and did not wish to avoid dis- 
cussion upon it. They were quite satisfied that the 
award had been fairly made. 

Mr. Chester said it was usual, before entering upon 
the questions put down on the rota paper, to make a few 
obs«(i vations on the report, which he should wish to do 
very briefly. He thought the Conference were much 
indebted to the CouncU for causing the report to be 
communicated to them, as it contained so much useful 
information both in itself and the appendices attached to 
it ; but he thought it would be much more useful if in 
luture years arrangements could be made by which the 
report should be issued a week or ten days before the 
metting of the Conlerence, so that the genthmen attend- 
ing might be familiar with the subjects, and better able 
10 enter into discussion of the various points referred to. 
For instance, he thought, on full consideration, the report 
was calculated to give an unduly unfavourable impres- 
sion of the year's working to those not familiar yntia. the 
subject. The Secretary had pointed out what was, no 
doubt, perfectly correct, that the total number of those 
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■who had been examined in the elementary examinations, 
onthe Sooiety'sparticular form of paper, wasreally less this 
year than last ; but there had been really, on the whole, 
as he gathered, a considerable increase in the number of 
those elementary examinations, because he found that 
South Staffordshire and "Worcestershire used separate 
papers, and therefore did not come into the general 
return, and also that a considerable part of the operations 
of that important body, the Yorkshire Board of Educa- 
tion, were not included. He found that, as usual, the Sec- 
retary had considered it his duty to make some comments 
on local bonrds not bei"g sufficiently stringent in the 
previous examination of candidates. No doubt he had 
grounds for what he said, but at the same time they 
must consider that this system was constantly extending, 
and came each year to be adopted by people who had 
had no previous experience of its working, and there- 
fore they ought not to be surprised when they found a 
considerable number of failures reported. He thought, 
from the reports of the examiners themselves, that, 
on the whole, they were not dissatisfied with the 
results. 

Mr. Qt. M. Norms (Birkbeok Institution) wished, be- 
fore passing to the discussion of the questions which had 
been announced, to make a remark on the manner in 
which the Prince Consort's prize was awarded. He did 
not wish to discuss the grounds on which the Council 
came to their decision, but simply to say that it would 
be very desirable if the principle on which the award 
was made was more fully explained to the candidates, 
that all the candidates might know whether they must 
get a first-class each year in order to obtain it. When 
the prize was adjudged to Mr. Smith, two years ago, 
there was another individual who had not obtained a 
first class in each year, but he had, in fact, the same 
number of certificates as Mr. Smith, and, consequently, 
if the prize had been adjudged then as it had been now, 
it would have gone to Mr. Meadows, who obtained it 
the next year. He only wished that the matter might 
in future be clearly put before the candidates, that they 
might really know what was necessary in order to ob- 
tain the Prince Consort's prize. 

The Chairman said the whole matter was vmdep the 
consideration of the Council, and he believed some new 
conditions would be issued for next year. 

The Eev. John Curwen (Glasgow Tonic Sol-Fa 
Society) said he had a memorial to present to the Council 
in reference to the examinations ; and he should respect- 
fully ask the Conference to give him their support. The 
memorial asked for a separate musical examination for 
Tonic Sol-Fa-ists. The memorial had been signed by the 
first prize-man for 1868, the second prize-min for 1867, 
and by 64 gentlemen in all ; and in presenting it he 
wished briefly to say, that the persons who made that 
request were a large majority of those who had passed, 
and had gained certificates in this year's examina- 
tions in music. Seventy-seven certificates had been 
granted, out of which number 52 were Tonic Sol-Pa-ists. 
Of those who had taken the first-class there were 17 
Tonic Sol-Fa-ists, and only 4 who were not. It was 
evident, therefore, that a large proportion of those who 
attended the examinations in music attached consider- 
able importance to this matter, and he hoped, therefore, 
it would secure the attention of the Council. The pro- 
posed now examination was not an examination in th eory , 
but in the practice of musical composition, the present one 
being one of theory only. In making this proposition 
they meant no disrespect whatever to the eminent mu- 
sician who conducted the present examinations, but they 
only wished to have free scope for their own eftbrts in 
musical educ;ition. It was hardlj' necessary to enter 
into any explanation of the advantages of the Tonic Sol- 
Fa system, but if it were necessary he should be happy 
to do so ; but he might say that Mr. Benedict had 
visited their classes, and also Mr. Macfarren, who had 
expressed their approbation ; and Mr. Turle, of "West- 
minster Abbey, Mr. Gkiss, of St. Paul's, and other gentle- 



men also bore testimony to the results which had been 
produced. 

Mr. Griffiths (Beauvoir College) begged to move the 
following resolution : — 

" That this Conference, having heard a statement of Mr. Curwen'a 
plan for a system of prizes and certificates iii elementary musical 
comiwsition, in connection with the Tonic Sol-fa School, beg to 
recommend them for the adoption of the Council." 

Although a considerable proportion of those who 
gained certificates at the examination, as at present con- 
ducted, were Tonic Sol-fa-ists, those candidates had to 
give a considerable time to studying portions of the 
subject with which they had not previously been ac- 
quainted, simply for the purpose of passing the exam- 
ination, and this they regarded as a disadvantage 
to them. As a member of one of the local boards, he 
could congratulate himself that his board, at least, had 
not fallen into the error of passing gentlemen to the 
final examination who were unprepared ; they had only 
passed 18 for examination, and 18 certificates were given. 

The Chairman then put the resolution to the meeting, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Levy wished to draw the attention of the meeting 
to a subject which he believed had already come under 
the notice of the Council, and upon which he should 
like to have the opinion of the conference. He referred to 
the examination in political economy. The programme 
for last year gave Mr. Fawcett's Manual, and Ste- 
phens' Commentaries on the Laws of England as the 
text-books; and as to the latter book they were told 
that any edition, not earlier than the third, would do. 
It appeared, however, that the third was the latest 
edition but one, and on applying to the booksellers, 
whose names were mentioned, it appeared that there 
were no copies to be had at the low price mentioned in 
the programme, and that the work could not, in fact, 
be obtained for less than four guineas. It seemed to 
him, that if the Council wished to encourage the study 
of political economy by the working classes, it was 
not desirable to give, as a subject of study, a text- 
book costing four guineas, which would, in fact, 
utterly shut them out from the examination. More- 
over, there was this further consideration. This book 
was no doubt very valuable, but still the knowledge 
contained in it was not a knowledge of political 
economy, and it appeared to him that the Society 
was acting inconsistently in giving a man a second- 
class certificate in political economy, when, so far as 
the examination was concerned, he need not necessarily 
know even what it meant. A second-class certificate 
might be given to a man who had studied Stephens' 
Commentaries only, and who had never looked into a 
book on the subject of political economy. Political 
economy of itself was sufficiently difficult, but when to 
it was added the study of civil government, it appeared 
to him to be requiring too much. 

Lord Lyttelton said that civil government was 
certainly a very different thing from political economy. 

■The Secretary said that, as Professor Neate was not 
present, he might state what he knew to be that gentle- 
man's views on the subject. He thought that the bare 
study of political economy was not so likely to be profit- 
able to the class of persons who came up to their exami- 
nations as if its practical application to civil government 
were to some extent added to it ; and he stated that the 
only text-book he could find applicable to this subject in 
the English language was certain chapters in Stephfens' 
Commentaries on English Law. "When the great cost 
of that book was pointed out to him, and the difficulty of 
getting it, he said there must be some older editions 
which could be bad at a cheaper rate, and he (the Secre- 
tary) then made it his duty to make inquiries, and he had 
arranged with Messrs. "Wildy that they would supply 
copies of the third edition, as long as they had them, at 
one pound, but it appeared that those had now been all 
sold off. He was perfectly aware of the objection which 
had been raised by Mr. Levy, and he was now negotiating 
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■with the proprietors of Stephens' Commentaries, with a 
view to their publishing those chapters which alone 
were required at a cheap rate, and if those negotiations 
could be satisfactorily concluded, it would answer all the 
objections that had been made. 

Mr. Chester thought it hardly desirable that ex- 
aminers should require particular, chapters of a par- 
ticular work to be studied. He had always thought 
the great principle which they had laid down was, Uiat 
they would reward knowledge however it was acquired. 
They might mention certain books, for the sake of con- 
venience, but they should not insist upon their being 
studied. 

Mr. NoERis said he believed the present political 
economy examination certainly militated against a 
greater number of candidates going up. As Mr. 
Levjr had said, a man could get a second-class 
certificate without knowing anything at all of that 
science ; but if he wanted to get a first-class certificate 
he must study Professor Fawcett's work on PoUtioal 
Economy proper. With reference to a cheap edition 
of the third and fourth books of Stephens' Com- 
mentaries, he did not think it would be possible to pro- 
duce it at a less price than a guinea ; and although some 
portions of them were very valuable, they included such 
things as ecclesiastical law, and various other matters, 
which really had nothing to do with the subject of political 
economy. If the Council really wished to have the sub- 
ject studied more generally, he thought it would be very 
advisable to revert to the old plan, and have political 
economy alone, anii let alone civil government, as it was 
called. 

Mr. GiBBS (Chelmsford Literary and Mechanics' In- 
stitute) thought that political economy itself had a much 
more direct bearing on the interests of working men 
than civil government. A great deal of evil between 
working men and their employers was caused by igno- 
rance of this subject. Some years ago it was required 
of those who aspired to a flrst-class certificate to study 
Stuart Mill's work. He believed that book might now 
be obtained for five shillings, and he should think it was 
as good now as it used to be ; at any rate they ought to 
do whatever they could to make the study of political 
economy popular. 

Mi. KiGBT Smith said he had presented himself in this 
subject before the change had been made, or he should 
certainly not have come up in it. Beyond the mere incon- 
venience of the present system, there was a much deeper 
question involved, but, taking the question of inconveni- 
ence first, it was rather curious that although the examina- 
tion might be in civU law, or whatever else was contained 
in Stephens' Commentaries, the certificate was for 
" Political Economy," so that the examination was for 
one thing, and the certificate was given for another. 
This, of course, was a mere question of arrangement, 
which might easily be altered ; but there was a much 
deeper question involved, and that was the fallacy of 
regarding questions of civil law and political philosophy 
as branching out of political economy, which was, in fact, 
the science of wealth. 

Lord Lyttelton would strongly advise the Council to 
confine themselves to the one subject of political economy. 
It was not an abstract science ; there was no manual of 
any authority whatever upon it which did not abound 
with practical applications. By going into questions of 
civil law, and so on, he thought they would lead working 
men to spread their inquiries much too far to be of prac- 
tical benefit, and would really tend to produce that state 
of superficial knowledge which was anything but what 
was desired. 

Mr. Chester could not but think that there was some- 
thing solid in the objections which had been brought 
forward. In all subjects, but particularly in such a 
peculiar subject, it was very desirable indeed that the 
examiuation should be confined really to the science 
itself. He thought they might communicate with Pro- 
fessor Neate, and learn his opinion on the subject. 



The Chairman said the Council would adopt that 
suggestion. 

Mr. KoREis begged to suggest that they should 
include in the drawing examinations the subject of 
mechanical drawing. They had freehand and also 
geometrical drawing, but not mechanical drawing. 

Mr. Benjamin Shaw said that the Science and Art 
Department were doing a great deal in the way of 
examinations in drawing, and he thought it was doubtful 
whether the Society should not rather drop that branch 
altogether than increase it. 

Mr. Chester said that perhaps Mr. Shaw was not aware 
that some time after these examinations were established, 
the Society of Arts, at the suggestion of the Department of 
Science and Art, omitted the subj eot of Drawing, as it was 
thought that that Department would undertake that 
branch more efficiently, but after trying it two or three 
years the Society of Arts received applications begging 
them to restore the subject of drawing, as it appeared 
there were certain places which the Department did not 
reach, but which came within the operation of the 
Society. 

Mr. KoRRis had one more suggestion to make with 
regard to the programme of next year, and that was to 
ask whether it would not be advisable, if possible, to 
get the Prince of Wales to ofler a prize for females of 
the same character as the Prince Consort's prize for 
males. Of course they knew females could not compete 
against the males, but he thought perhaps the Prince of 
Wales might be induced to give a prize to that female 
who got the greatest number of first-class certificates 
during three ot fovir years, and that in this way con- 
tinuous study would be very usefully encouraged. 

Mr. MoNDY suggested that naval architecture should 
also be introduced into the programme. 

The Secretary read a letter which he had received 
from Professor Leone Levi, who had intended to be 
present, saying he was desired by the Metric Committee 
of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, to say that they desired to give a prize of £10, 
to be oflered to that candidate in the Society of Arts' 
Examination who exhibited the greatest knowledge of 
the piinciples and practice of the metric system of 
weights and measures. In order that no increase 
should be made in the number of subjects, it was sug- 
gested that the candidates' knowledge might be tested 
by incorporating a certain number of questions on the 
metric system with ■ the arithmetic paper. If the Con- 
ference liked to recommend this matter to the considera- 
tion of the Council it would of course receive their 
attention. 

Mr. Levy said if the suggestion were adopted it would 
be well not to shut out those who had already obtained 
a first-class certificate in arithmetic. 

Professor Leone Levi (who had then entered the 
room) said the Conference was no doubt aware that a 
Bill was now before the House of Commons to render the 
metric system compulsory within three years ; that Bill 
had already been read the second time by a very large 
majority, but it was not probable that further steps 
would be taken this year, as the session was so far 
advanced ; but this deoleiration of opinion, that the metric 
system must sooner or later be introduced into this 
country, rendered it most necessary that steps should be 
taken to diffuse information on the subject. The Metric 
Committee of the British Association had taken the 
matter up seriously, and had considered that one of the 
best means of diffusing this information was by offering 
some prizes to be given to such candidates at the ex- 
aminations of the Society of Arts as should exhibit the 
greatest knowledge of the principles and practice of the 
metric system. It was also propose 1 to give similar prizes 
to schools — probably the British and Foreign Schools — 
and other institutions, but at present they were limited 
to the Society of Arts. It was considered that as the 
Society was in correspondence with most of the educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country, that would be 
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the best manner of introducing the subject amongst the 
adult portion of the population, who would bo soonest 
brought into direct contact with the metric system. 
■With a view to this he would propose — 

" That this Conference, agreeing with the Metric Committee 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 
tile importance of diifnsing information on the metric system of 
weights and measures, highly commends the proposal to institute a 
prize to be given to the candidate who exhibits the (rreatest itnow- 
ledge of the principles and practice of tlie same, and commends 
the sabject to the earnest attention of the Council." 

Mr. Ebttnolbs had great pleasure in seconding Pro- 
fessor Levi's motion, and in so doing would suggest that 
it would be advisable to have a separate examination in 
the subject, instead of including it in the arithmetic 
paper. 

Mr. Chester was very much disposed to think it 
would bo desirable to separate the two subjects. He 
quite agreed with Professor Levi as to the importance 
of diffusing a knowledge of tho metric system, but he 
feared that, if it were inoludtd in the ordinary arithmetic 
paper, it might tend to check examinations in that im- 
portant subject by gi^nng people an idea that the two 
things were necessarily connected, and that the Society 
was taking up what some people would consider a 
crotchet. Any idea of this sort was much to be depre- 
cated, and he therefore thought perhaps it would bo 
better to have a separate paper. 

Professor Levi said that the British Association also 
proposed to offer a further prize of £10 for the best 
practical elementary school-book containing all necessary 
information on the metric system. 

The Chairman said he should now be happy to hoar 
any suggestions on the first question, — "How can the 
Institutions best aid in the advancement of Technical 
Education f" 

Mr. NoREis said the- Birkbeck Institution, which he 
represented, had done something in the way of advancing 
technical education, and intended to do more ; and 
perhaps he might as well state what had been done. In 
the first place they had considered it advisable to have a 
series of lectures delivered, by eminent men, which 
should introduce the subject to tho artisans of the dis- 
trict, and when by this means attention had been 
awakened, classes would be commenced. He hoped the 
Society of Arts would offer various prizes for excellence 
in the different subjects taught in these classes. 

Mr. Levy said the scheme which had been adopted by 
tho Council of the Birkbeck Institution, after some con- 
sideration, was the one which he had prepared, and ho 
would therefore briefly state what his view was. He 
thought it was important that every institution should 
bo careful to take up only those branches of science for 
which there would be a demand in their particular 
district. For instance, it would bo absurd to teach 
mining in London, but in some districts it would be of 
the utmost importance. Tho institutions in London, 
however, had for a long time past been doing a deal of 
work in the way of technical education, for they taught 
book-keeping, arithmetic, and modem languages, which 
were just the branches of knowledge required by clerks 
and warehousemen, who formed the majority of those 
attending their classes. In bringing before the Council 
of the Birkbeck Institution, a scheme of technical educa- 
tion, ho had endeavoured, as far as possible, to generalise, 
and had divided the subjects to be taught into three 
main classes, — architectural, mechanical, and chemical. 
It would be, in his opinion, absurd for any institution to 
attempt to teach trades to artisans. All they could do, 
with any advantage, would be to teach the sciences upon 
which the arts and manufactures were based ; of course, 
special reference to the application of the science to 
various manufactures could be made by the teacher, but 
it would not bo advisable too minutely to sub-divide the 
subjects. For instance, if they were to take up in detail 
such a subject aa dyeing, they would probably attract, 
not men actually engaged in the business, but mere 



amateurs. He believed that for any beneficial purpose, 
the subjects taught might bo divided, as he suggested, 
into three branches, or even two. 

Mr. Lawton (Lancashire and Cheshire Union) wished, 
as representing a considerable district of Lancashire,^ to 
say a few words on this subject. He meant by technical 
education, a knowledge of the principles which lay at the 
root of the various arts and manufactures ; he did not 
advocate a union of the class-room and workshop such as 
some contemplated. He thought the best plan was to 
select, as far as possible, the leading trade in a district, 
then call together the leading gentlemen in that district, 
and get them to tako an interest in this important 
subject, and then secure effective teachers. In this way 
they secured a certain amount of interest in the move- 
ment on the part of the employers, and invariably where 
such an attempt had been made, the working classes 
had responded to it. The reports from Lancashire and 
Cheshire would show that some thousands were there 
under instruction ; wherever they could send as teachers 
gentlemen who understood the working classes, the effort 
was always successful. During the past winter he had 
opened between 20 and 30 classes for technical instruc- 
tion, and the average attendance had been about 20. 
The great difficulty he had experienced— indeed the only 
difficulty worth mentioning— was that of finding teachers. 
If it were not for this difficulty, he was certain that 
before long there would not be a single institution m 
Lancashire or Cheshire, in which there were not facilities 
for the members learning those scientific principles 
which applied to the trade of the district. During last 
winter there were in Lancashire and Cheshire 2,769 
attending the science classes, which was an increase^ of 
nearly 700 over the preceding year. In order to bring 
about that result, they had 30 science teachers at work, 
14 of whom were working men themselves, who by 
attending these classes, had qualified themselves for the 
position of teachers ; and it was found that a working 
man who had thus qualified himself was the best teacher 
they could obtain, as he not only understood the theory 
but also the practice. He quite agreed with the sugges- 
tion that had been made, that classes should be first 
established for those subjects which bore especially^ on 
the trade of the district, and if possible at the same time 
that popular lectures should be delivered, but they 
should bo given by men who understood the feelin||8 
and sympathies of tho working classes, and who were 
willing and able to come down from the high platform 
which many lecturers occupied. Where this had been 
done the result had been very encouraging. Pi-ofesaor 
Roscoo had given a course of lectures on chemistry, at 
which the average attendance was about 500, and another 
gentleman in the neighbourhood of Macclesfield had 
been so successful, that the room was found too small tqt 
the audience. He would add that, out of the 14 teacheia 
who were working men, four had attained such a position 
as to enable them to give up manual labour and devote 
themselves exclusively to the work of education. 

Mr. Alexander Craio (Glasgow Institution) said tho 
views of the directors of tho institution which he repre- 
sented exactly coincided with those which had been 
stated by Mr. Lawton. ... ., 

Mr. F. Talbot (South Staffordshire Association) said 
that in the district which he represented. South Stafford- 
shire, there was a great lack of teachers, there not being 
more than eight or ten teachers in a district numbering 
about half a million of people. It had occurred to him 
that perhaps the Science and Art Department might 
consent to accept a man holding a first-class certificate 
of the Society of Arts as equivalent to one of their certi- 
fied teachers ; at any rate, it would seem but fair, with 
such a paucity of teachers, that they should give such 
men a trial. As they were all aware, no results were 
recognised by the Science and Art Department as giving 
a right to payment unless the teacher were certified 
by that Department ; he thought it would be but a fair 
recognition of the long and valuable services of tho 
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Society of Arts to the cause of ■education, if those hold- 
ing the Society's first-class certificates were recognised as 
properly qualified teachers, at all events for a time. If 
this suggestion were adopted they would at once have a 
large number of teachers at their disposal. 

Mr. Chester said it had occurred to him that they 
might save time by not taking up each subject separately. 
They were now on the subject of technical education, 
and then they had to consider four other questions, all 
more or less bearing upon it. He could not but think 
that if they came at once to a resolution on the fifth 
question, and requested the Council to enter into commu- 
nication with the Government, the imiversities, and such 
other bodies concerned in public education as it might 
seem expedient with a view to ascertain how far it was 
possible to combine the various examinations now in use, 
and render them moi'e generally useful in promoting the 
general and technical education of tho people, they 
would arrive better at the end in view. He was sorry 
that his friend Mr. Cole was not present, but he knew 
that he was in favour of some such step being taken. 
Mr. Cole had been sent down by his Department to the 
University of Oxford to negotiate on the subject of Mr. 
Whitworth's munificent donation, and ho was of 
opinion that the time had arrived when communications 
might profitably be entered into, not only between the 
Department and the Society of Arts, but between those 
bodies and the universities. He (Mr. Chester) thought 
that, if they really wanted to advance technical educa- 
tion, to have proper books provided, and other educa- 
tional deficiencies supplied, they should cease going on 
the present hap-hazard, disconnected plan, and endeavour 
to arrive at some uniform system, by which the whole 
education of the country might be pushed forward. If 
not out of order, he would therefore move : — 

" That the Council be requested to enter Into communication with 
the Government, with the Universities, and with such other bodies 
concerned in public education, as it may seem expedient, with a view 
to ascertitin how far it is possible to cnmbine the various examina- 
tions that are now in use, and to render them more generally useful 
in promoting the general and technical education of tho people." 

He thought that would cover the first five propositions 
in the list, although of course he had no desire to pre- 
vent discussion on any one of them separately. As one 
who had taken great interest in this matter from the very 
first, he had always had something of this kind in view. 
He considered the action of the Society of Arts was, as 
described by Mr. Sales, that of pioneers; that their 
business was to open the way, and prepare the ground 
for something better, and that the time, was now come 
to establish a national system on a permanent footing. 

Mr. NoERts seconded the resolution. 

Mr. GiBBS thought there were two sides to this ques- 
tion. If they considered the matter carefully, they would 
find grave objections to a system of centralisation such 
as this would seem to point to. However useful the 
Government Department of Science and Art might be, 
it must be well known that there were many places in 
the United Kingdom which that system did not, an'd 
probably would not reach for some time to come. It 
might work very well in the large centres of industry 
— in Lancashire, Yorkshire, or South Staffordshire — but 
it was entirely inoperative in such a town as that in 
which the institution he represented was situated, Chelms- 
ford. He himself held a certificate from the Department 
as a science teacher ; but he was unable to make use of 
it, because arrangements could not be made to examine 
his pupils, who were therefore thrown entirely upon the 
Society of Arts' examinations. In connexion "with their 
institution there was a flourishing drawing-class, the 
teacher of which did not think it practicable to put his 
class in connexion with the Government Department. 
In conclusion he would say, that notwithstanding all 
that was done by tho Government, the increasing num- 
bers of those who presented themselves each succeeding 
year showed that the Society of Arts' examinations were 
by no means unnecessary. 



Mr. Chester remarked that he had not the slightest 
intention that the Society should give up their examina- 
tions, and hand them all over to the Department of 
Science and Art. 

Mr. GiBBS said tho resolution seemed to point in that 
direction, and it was that which he wished to protest 
against. He believed that, notwithstanding the expense 
which the nation had been at in the royal establishment 
at Kew, the Government system of examination in botany 
did not extend to the gardeners employed in that estab- 
lishment, and that some of them had availed themselves 
of the examinations of the Society of Arts. Consequently 
he was fuUy justified in sajang that there was a great 
deal of ground which could yet be occupied with advan- 
tage by voluntary efibrt. 

Mr. BuCKMASTEU thought that any local committee 
which would answer the requirements of the Society of 
Arts, would bo also able to put themselves in connection 
with the Science and Art Department. 

Mr. GiBKS said that was not so, as his own experience 
testified. The Government required gentlemen of a 
certain position, magistrates or clergjinen, to act as the 
committee, and in Chelmsford the gentlemen who occu- 
pied such positions could not be got to take enough 
interest in education to form a committee. 

Mr. Benjamin Shaw thought probably the time might 
come when they would have to adopt something of this 
sort, but at present he believed it was premature. It 
was asstuned that the resolution covered the first five 
propositions in the list, but this was not so, because the 
first three had nothing to do with examinations. The 
first_ was perfectly general; the second had relation to 
the issuing of text books ; and the third again was per- 
fectly general, and related to Mr. Whitworth's endow- 
ment. They could never expect that a Government 
Board would consent to merge itself in a voluntary 
association, and therefore it must come to this, that the 
voluntary association would be merged in the Govern- 
ment Board, and they would thus lose all the benefit of 
that independent action which was so valuable. This 
system of centralisation which was now proposed for 
members of Mechanics' Institutions was not adopted in 
other cases. There were all sorts of public and private 
schools in the kingdom, three universities in England, be- 
sides those of Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
and nobody ever dreamed of centralising them or theii' 
examinations. There was a point, however, upon which 
the resolution had a bearing which might be well worth 
consideration, and he was much mistaken if that was not 
the practical difficulty which had led to the suggestion. 
There were a number of certificates granted, some by 
one body and some by another, and nobody knew exactly 
the value of them, nor was there any mutuality or inter- 
change between them. Ho would suggest, therefore, 
the addition to the resolution of some such words as 
these: — "Or to obtain some mutual recognition of 
each other's certificates as far as they are passports 
for employment." A degree of M.A., or B.A., had 
a certain recognized value wherever obtained, and 
if something of the same sort could be obtained with 
reference to their certificates he believed all practical 
ends would be answered. 

Mr. Chester did not object to the addition of the 
words proposed, but thought them nnnecessarj-, inas- 
much as the purport of them was already included in the 
resolution. 

Mr. Levy suggested the word " co-operate" being used 
in the resolution, instead of " combine." 

Mr. Reynolds remarked that the resolution did not 
•pledge them to any immediate action, but only to ask 
the various bodies mentioned for information, and to that 
extent he was willing to vote for it. He certainly did 
not think it desirable to give up the Society of Arts' 
examinations, or hand them over to a Government board. 
He thought that by having two or three examining 
boards, so long as there was not an excessive waste of 
labour by unnecessary examinations, they had a better 
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chance of getting a more liberal education for the people 
than if they were reduced to one cut-and-dried system. 

Mr. Chesteu said it was quite possible that each body 
might be best able to conduct the examinations in cer- 
tain subjects, but what he wanted was that each should 
see how far it was possible to co-operato with the others. 

Mr. Lawton said the subject now under consideration 
was one which had been very fully considered by the 
boards and committees in the union which he represented, 
and the views which he was about to state were those of 
the majority of those committees. In the first place the 
Society of Arts' examination required a previous ele- 
mentary test ; they were known not to admit any one 
to the Unal examination who had not already passed in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but the Science and Art 
Department took no notice of those elementary subjects. 
A candidate might get a first-class certificate, say for 
mechanical drawing, without being able even to write 
his own name. There was, therefore, this difficulty in 
the way of combining the two examinations, the science 
teachers would say they did not profess to teach reading, 
writing and arithmetic, they looked for their payment 
to the results of their own teaching, and they did not 
see why they should sufifer because the Society of Arts 
required a preliminary examination ; consequently he 
believed the whole of the science teachers would be 
against any such arrangement. Another difficulty was 
this, that the Government minute provided that the 
teachers should give instruotion only to artisans whose 
parents or themselves were not in the receipt of more 
than £100 a-year, which definition would shut out many 
who belonged to the Institutipns in Union. Then, again, 
not only the candidates themselves, but employers of 
labour attached great importance to the certificates of 
the Society, which they knew implied a knowledge not 
only of the special subjects, but also showed that a 
preliminary examination in writing and arithmetic had 
been passed. With the Gtovernment certificate, how- 
ever, there was no such security, and the consequence 
was that employers preferred a certificate from the 
Society of Arts to one from the Department. The only 
thing which rendered it, in his opinion, at all desirable 
to consider this question was the great inconvenience 
which these various examinations caused to the local 
boards, who were beginning to complain of being over- 
worked. This was the difficulty which was beginning 
to press upon them, and if they could find some way of 
avoiding it, he should be very glad, but he could not see 
his way at present. 

Mr. J. W. Eydeb (Devonport Mechanics' Institution) 
thought Mr. Lawton'a concluding observations were 
strongly in favour of the resolution, because if the duties 
of the local boards were so heavy, it was advisable to see 
if they could not devise some means by which time could 
be saved. The resolution did not pledge them to any- 
thing, but merely asked the Council to communicate 
withihe other bodies named, with a view to getting in- 
formation, and endeavouring to devise a scheme for ren- 
dering these examinations more useful than at present. 
When the Council had obtained this information it would 
be time for the Conference to discuss whether it was 
advisable to alter the existing system. 

Mr. BucKMASTER Said if the local boards were over- 
worked in consequence of the number of examinations, 
it would seem desirable to diminish them, if this could 
be done without interfering with the efficiency of the 
scheme. The Society of Arts examined in 32 subjects, 
12 of which were specially provided for by the Depart- 
ment, and the question, in his opinion, was whether 
tttose could not be left exclusively to the Department. 
It was said that the Government certificate did not 
require any preliminary examination, and they justified 
that by saying that they had nothing to do ^\-ith the 
primary education of the people ; they educated in special 
subjects, and they certified the results of the examina- 
tion in those subjects. They thought it would be 
unfair to pliick a young man in mechanical draw- 



ing because was not well up in grammar or spell- 
ing, but there was no reason why the Society of 
Arts should not keep up theii' preliminary examinations. 
In any case where a science teacher was to be appointed, 
as far as possible care was taken to ascertain that hia 
elementary knowledge was pretty good ; but he very 
much doubted if the whole of those fourteen science 
teachers, whom Mr. Lawton had spoken of as doing such 
valuable work in Lancashire, would have passed if a 
preliminary examination in elementary subjects had 
been enforced. Ho thought it very desirable that some 
undei'standing should be arrived at between these differ- 
ent bodies, whose work was becoming each year more 
confused and perplexed, and as their operations extended 
sj would the difficulties increase. Was there no plan 
by which they could come to some mutual understanding, 
without that horror of oentralisaiion, which was, he 
hoped, in some degree fading a\\-ay ? If they gave up 
the subjects in which the Department examined, there 
would still remain many for the Society to deal with, 
and one or two more had just been suggested, so that 
they need not fear their operations becoming too 
restricted. For the sake of economy of working and 
efliciency, it was, in his opinion, very desirable to come 
to some sort of friendly arrangement. 

The Chairman asked if the words proposed to be 
added by Mr. Shaw were accepted by Mr. Chester ? 

Mr. Chester di.l not object to the words, but thought 
they weakened the force of the resolution. 

Mr. Sh.iw thought, perhaps it would be better to put 
the addition of the words he had suggested as an 
amendment. 

The Chairman said he must support the amendment. 
He had rather tlje resolution had not been introduced at 
all, but ho preferred it, at any rate, qualified by the 
amendment, simply because he thought its tendency 
was prejudicial to the general progress of that inde- 
pendent education which was so important in its effect 
upon the whole character of the people. He did not 
believe that education by government bodies would ever 
be so efficiently conducted as by that system which brought . 
into active operation the energies of the whole middle 
class. They educated the middle-class in teaching them 
to educate the class below them. That was a most im- 
portant clement in their system — ^the formation of these 
l..cal boards in all parts of the country. In order to 
be a member of one of those boards, each individual 
was obliged to test his own knowledge in a way which 
would bo needless if the whole system were handed over 
to the Government or Universities. 

Mr. Chester said he must protest against an interpre- 
tation being put upon his resolution which was not 
warranted by its terms. When he proposed to combine 
the examinations of the Society of Arts with others, sind to 
make these examinations more useful than they were at 
present, it did not at all involve the idea that they were to 
bo given up. Under these circumstances he should prefer 
to keep the resolution as it was, and should vote against 
Mr. Shaw's proposed addition. 

Mr. Teulon said it appeared to him that Mr. Chester's 
intention went to this extent — it had been objected that 
there were so many examinations going on by different 
bodies as to occupy a large portion of time, and perhaps 
to weaken the effect which might be produced by a 
better application of that time. If he understood Mr. 
Chester, his object was to do away with the examina- 
tions in some subjects, in order to give place to a more 
perfect system. He also agreed with Mr. Shaw's 
amendment. Ho had always thought that persona 
holding the certificate of the Society of Arts were, as a 
whole, better educated than those holding: certi&catea 
from the Government Department, and yet these latter 
were entitled to teach, and to obtain payment for results, 
whilst the former were not so entitled ; it would, there- 
fore, be a great point gained if their certificates were 
recognised by the Government, and a much larger body 
of teachers would be thrown into the field. 
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Mr. Talbot said he should support Mr. Chester's reso- 
lution. In South Staffordshire they ■were getting every 
year into greater difficulty with respect to local boards, 
as gentlemen objected more and more to give their ser- 
vices for five or six nights in succession ; and during the 
present year, in consequence of the Government fixing 
tipon two or three of the same nights for their examina- 
tions which had been previously arranged for the 
Society of Arts' preliminary examinations, they had had 
to provide a special examiner of their own, and choose 
other nights rather than give up the examination. 

The Chairman then put Mr. Shaw's amendment, 
which was lost, and the original resolution was then 
carried. 

Mr. Chester remarked that one means which had 
been suggested, by which the difficulty of two examina- 
tions in the same subjects might bo got over, was, that 
the examiners might agree upon the same paper. That 
was only one of many ways in which ho was convinced 
that much time and labour might be saved. 

The Chairman said the last four questions, Nos. 6, 7, 
8, and 9 appeared to form one class, and might well be 
considered together. 

Mr. Levy suggested, as regards promoting the visits 
of working men to foreign countries of industry, that 
it might be well for the Society to off'er, as a prize, an 
excursion ticket, and a sum of money for the expenses of 
the journey, to men who fulfilled certain conditions, or 
passed certain examinations. That was the only way 
he could see at present, otherwise than by sending any 
one specially, as had been done in the case of Mr. 
Coningsby, and, of course, action of that kind did not 
come -within the cognizance of the Confei'enco. 

The Chairman said the suggestion was worth con- 
sideration, although it might be doubtful whether a 
young man who had just passed his examination would 
have sufficient practical knowledge of the world to 
properly discharge what was by no means an easy task. 
As to men taking their holidays all at once, it would be 
a great advantage if it could be accomplished. 

Mr. Reynolds thought this must depend very much on 
the character of the individual employers of labour them- 
selves. If a very popular man were to set the example 
in promoting this arrangement, it might in time become 
general, but they could not legislate on such a subject. 

The Chairman said he had had a long discussion with a 
number of colliers on the subject, and they seemed to 
like the idea very much ; but the difficulty on the part 
of the men would be the giving up the Saturday after- 
noons and Mondays. 

Mr. Talbot said it would be a veiy good thing if they 
could find a case of an employer who had adopted the 
plan of giving his men a holiday of a fortnight or so in 
the year, paying them their wages during the time, as 
the Government offices did. Men who lived from hand 
to mouth could not afford to take a long holiday. He 
knew the Staffordshire men took a vast number of short 
holidays, but they did not know what it meant to take a 
long holiday. 

Mr. Reynolds believed that most of the work in coal 
mines was piece-work, which would create a difficulty in 
the way of any such experiment. 

The Chairman said a considerable portion was piece- 
work, but a great deal was not, and that would be a 
matter for arrangement. There was a great loss to 
capital by these continual short holidays ; and it was a 
question whether it would not bo better, on the whole, 
to pay the men's wages, for a certain fixed period, for 
doing nothing, if this loss could be avoided. He believed 
there would bo a considerable saving ; but he did not 
know whether the experiment had been tried. 

Mr. Chester thought the suggestion well worth con- 
sideration, and there might be cases where it could be 
carried out, but generally speaking he did not think the 
working classes could avaU themselves of such a system. 
If men in a higher situation in life went away for a time, 
their salary or profits went on just the same, and when 



they returned their desk or office was waiting for them, 
but if a man went away for a week, he would find on 
coming back that his place had been filled up. 

The Chairman said ho did not refer so much to mis- 
cellaneous employment as to the case of large mills and 
factories. 

Mr. BccKMASTER observed that there was a great deal 
of work done by contract, and it might be difficult to 
meet such cases. 

Mr. NoRRis, in reference to the next question — " What 
an-angements would enable the working classes to make 
more extended use of public museums and galleries" — 
said that if these places were open on week-day evenings 
ho thought that would bo almost all that was required. 
There was a petition now being got up by the "Working 
Men's Institute Union for this purpose, and if the legis- 
lature would hearken to the pi-ayer of that memorial, 
they would greatly aid in the instruction of the working 
classes. 

Mr. Levy said the Government had a considerable 
body of professors in connection with the South Ken- 
sington establishment, and he would suggest that some 
of these gentlemen might go round the museums and 
deliver a kind of short conversational lecture, which 
would be very interesting and instructive; the same 
might be done at the Zoological Gardens, and the 
Botanical Gardens at Kew. In this way amusement 
and instruction would be combined, and, he believed, 
the social effects would also be not inconsiderable. It 
would be a great thing to have the museums and gal- 
leries open in the evenings, but he was an advocate for 
opening them on Sunday afternoons also. 

Mr. BucKMASTEii thought the plan of giving shor}; 
convei-sational leotui-ea would do much to increase the 
interest in these public collections, for the simplest things 
become interesting just in proportion as persons knew 
something about them. When tho South Kensington 
Museum was first started, he had been requested by Dr. 
Lyon Play fair to give short lectures of this kind, and he 
accordingly prepared one, of not more than twelve 
minutes, on wool, another on silk, and so on, but in a short 
time the crowd became so groat as to cause inconvenience ; 
the people could not hear, and vdtimately they had to be 
abandoned, for want of a room in which to deliver the 
lecture without interfering with the ordinary visitors to 
the museum. The plan was most valuable if it could bo 
carried out. 

Mr. Talbot did not think it would bo necessary to - 
have great men from South Kensington for this purpose. 
In South Staffordshire they had a Geological Society ; 
and it was quite astonishing how many men there were 
who had made themselves so acquainted with the various 
points of interest in that geological field, as to be fully 
capable of going round, on any occasion, and describing 
them to a small body of visitors. In 1866, Lord Dudley 
kindly sent down a very beautiful collection of pictures 
for exhibition ; and it was perfectly lamentable to go into 
that gallery and see people gaping at the pictures, and 
learning nothing whatever, while there were at least 
half-a-dozen gentlemen there who might have given very 
interesting lectures on them. 

Mr. J. Fitter (Hastings Institution) thought it would 
be very useful if members of Institutions took upon 
themselves to form local museums. It was very common 
to go into a museum in a particular town and see a 
stuffed tiger or a wonderful fish from some distant part 
of the globe, but they did not find any objects there from 
the immediate locality, or, if so, they were very scanty 
and imperfectly arranged. Some years ago, at Hastings, 
they had endeavoured to form a local museum, the 
members of the Institution being divided into sections, 
each one having a particular branch of study to specially 
attend to, one geologj', another botany, and so on, and 
they endeavoured, by exploring the neighbourhood, and 
in other ways, to put themselves in possession of all tho 
natural productions of the locality, and some very re- 
markable discoveries resulted. Thoy found in one place 
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a particular kind of clay which, on being treated in a 
a certain way, made very excellent paint ; he had also 
reason to believe that a very useful mineral fuel was to 
be found in the neighbourhood, though he did not think 
it was quite understood at present. Then, again, a 
variety of grass was discovered, which was useful for 
weaving into baskets and other ornamental articles. If 
this idea were carried out generally, many useful dis- 
coveries might be made. 

Mr. Chester highly approved of giving a local 
character to local museums, and although the same idea 
had before been recommended in that room, it could 
hardly be advocated too often. He was not, however, 
80 hopeful about the success of itinerant lecturers. 
Those who had had Greenwich Hospital or Blenheim 
Palace explained to them in this way, would not be very 
strongly impressed with the value of the information 
thus afforded, and although the experiment had been 
tried in connection with the International Exhibitions 
and in other ways, he did not think it had ever succeeded. 
There was one other branch of the subject on which he 
might be excused for saying a word, as it really came 
before them in the question under discussion. Of course 
he did not wish, at such a meeting as that, to commit the 
Society of Arts to an opinion in favour of opening public 
institutions on the Sunday, but, as the question was 
before them, he could not help expressing his own 
personal conviction, that the interests of common-sense, 
religion, charity, and everything humanising and civilis- 
ing, required that this step should be taken, sooner or later. 

Mr. Rydee was very glad to hear the observation 
which had just been made. Ho should be very sorry to 
do or say anything to lead to the desecration of the 
Sunday, or to give offence to the reasonable scruples of 
others, but it was not out of place, he thought, to 
endeavour to remove those scruples. He bad been a 
magistrate for some eight years, and he believed the 
experience of all others in the same position would bear 
him out in saying, that there were more cases of drunken- 
ness brought before the bench on Mondays than on any 
other day in the week ; and therefore it was a question 
whether an opportunity should not bo given to persons 
who now spent their Sunday afternoons in a public house, 
to visit some place where at least they would be able to 
improve their minds. If they could induce them to do 
this, it would aid in the advancement not only of morality 
but of religion. 

The Chairman said there would be no special recom- 
mendation on this point, except in favour of opening 
museums and galleries in the evenings, about which 
they were all agreed. There was a difference of opinion 
as to Sunday afternoons, upon which point his views 
were well known. 

Mr. Shaw said the Sunday afternoon question was a 
perfectly fair one for discussion, and he was always glad 
to hear what gentlemen had to say upon it. If any 
attempt had been made to bind the Council to take 
any action in the matter, he should have claimed 
his say upon the other side ; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, he would only make one remark. This 
desired change used simply to be put on the grovmd of 
amusement and relaxation, but they were now seeking 
to obtain it as necessary to technical education ; if this 
were so, it would soon come from visiting galleries and 
inspecting pictures to drawing them, and he feared the 
Sunday would cease to be a day of recreation altogether, 
and would become a day of education, if not of work. 
This was a view of the question which should not be 
overlooked. 

The Chairman said they could all agree in a recom- 
mendation to open museums and public institutions on 
week-day evenings. 

Mr. Shaw heartily concurred in that desire. 

Mr. Keynolds proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, which was seconded by Mr. Lawton, and carried 
unanimously. 

This brought the proceedings to a close. 



HAVEE EXHIBITION. 

With some few exceptions the galleries of the Exhi- 
bition are now filled and completely arranged. The 
marine group naturally occupies the place of honour, 
namely, the vestibule and the front galleries to the right, 
which present a very attractive appearance, most of the 
models and machines being well got up, and the gallery 
being decorated with the gay flags of the International 
Commercial Code of Signals; and here, at Havre, it 
may be stated, visitors may see the working of the new 
coast semaphores and telegraphs. On the summit of 
the horseshoe-shaped range of hills, on and between 
which Sainte Adresse, the pretty rural neighbour of 
the busy town of Havre, is almost hidden amongst mag- 
nificent trees, stand a pair of twin lighthouses, which, 
with two others on the jetties of Havre, guide ships into 
the port ; close by the former stands a tall mast, witii 
elaborate rigging, a semaphore, and a telegraphic 
station. A ship in distress, or the commander of 
which desires to communicate with any port of 
the Continent, opens communication, by means of the 
news signals, with the semaphore, and may send or 
receive a dispatch from Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, 
with the aid of the electric telegraph beneath the sema- 
phore. These stations are, however, not confined to 
maritime dispatches ; the electric telegraph is in con- 
nection with the station at Havre, and messages are 
also received at the semaphore house itself. This station, 
perched upon a hill, nearly 200 feet above the level of 
the sea, seems to be very complete in all its arrange- 
ments, H^vre being one of the most important towns on 
the French coast. We have also visited another of these 
stations, that which is placed on the top of the steep 
hill of Cette, and looks out on the waters of the blue 
Mediterranean, and the arrangements, although on a 
smaller scale, are equally complete. This system of 
international signals, and that of the coast semaphores, 
with their electric companions, certainly form together 
one of the most honourable achievements of the century. 

The marine gallery of the Havre Exhibition is 
peculifirly remarkable in the same direction ; almost 
every step brings to view some means of improving 
communication or saving human life. One of the sub- 
jects which seem to occupy much attention at the present 
moment in France and England is the establishment of 
instantaneous and certain communication between the 
ofBcer in command of a ship, the steersman, and the 
engineer. There are six systems to be seen at work 
here, five of which have been employed, more or less, in 
the two countries and elsewhere, and one, quite new, 
which is a modification of a former system. We believe 
the first English apparatus of the kind was electric, but 
that this mode has been abandoned ; at any rate, the 
three systems shown by British exhibitors are all me- 
chanical, the communication being made either by chains, 
or by rods and cog-wheels, while the French apparatus 
are electric and pneumatic. It is not in our province 
to pass judgment on these various plans, but it will be 
interesting to many of our readers to state the effects 
which are common to nearly all those apparatus. The 
commander of the ship gives his orders by moving the 
pointer on a dial-plate ; a bell rings, and the steersman 
or the engineer has the order repeated to him on a 
similar dial ; when the order has been executed, a replj' 
is given by the striking of a boll, or, what is better, the 
rudder or the engine itself records the fact on the com- 
mander's dial ; and, in one ease, a small dial keeps con- 
stantly before the commander's eye the direction and 
the speed of the engines, registered by themselves. All 
this may seem complicated ; but the fact that the cost of 
one of these apparatus rarely exceeds £uO for a large 
vessel, dispels, to some extent, the supposition. 

There are many other maritime signals, for general 
purposes, shown by French, English, and American in- 
ventors. 

The collection of optical and other marine instruments, 
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chronometers, &o., is considerable, especially from 
French exhibitors ; the English specimens, although of 
a very high character, are not so numerous as might 
fairly be expected in a town of such importance. 

Amongst special instruments may be mentioned Al- 
bini's patent self-registering compass. Beneath the 
compass is placed a chronometer, and at the back of the 
latter are rollers which carry a band of paper, over which 
is a circular slip of carbonised paper ; the under edge 
of the compass card is provided with brass figures repre- 
senting all the degrees of the compass, and once a 
minute, by a simple arrangement, the card is slightly 
pressed down and marks its position on the paper 
band. The principal value of the arrangement is to 
show what deviations have taken place in the course of 
a ship during any given lapse of time, but it would also 
show the direction of a ship's head in the case of col- 
lision ; and in that of a vessel moored by means of two 
anchors getting them fouled or twisted, the registering 
compass would show the direction of the swinging 
and the number of times that the cables had been 
crossed. 

The submarine lunette is the application of a well- 
known principle of the examination of the hull of a ship 
under water ; at the lower extremity of a large iron pipe 
is placed a large glass towards the ship's side, and 
behind this is a mirror, as in a camera obscura, which 
reflects the image to the eye of the observer at the upper 
end of the tube. 

The collection of life-saving apparatus is large, from 
the simple cork jacket and life-preserver to the boats 
and apparatus of the French and English societies. 
Amongst the means of saving life are an American life- 
raft, like that which crossed the Atlantic, and appeared 
at the Paris Exhibition last year ; several life-boats, and 
models of such boats, and a simple life-preserver, called 
" Podoscaphe," a flat, buoyant object, boat-shaped, with 
a hole large enough for a man's body near the centre, 
and a small staff, for a sail and signal of distress. Amongst 
life-saving apparatus may well be enumerated means of 
lowering boats in bad weather, of which there are several 
in the exhibition, French, EngHsh, and American, de- 
serving attpntion. 

There is a considerable show of ship medicine-chests, 
French and English, acoUection whichdeserves attention, 
not 80 much perhaps from any essential differences, as 
from the fact that it is stated that other ships, on account 
of more strict surveillance, go to sea better provided 
in this respect than those which bear the British flag. 
We have no means of ascertaining the truth of the 
assertion, but we are convinced of the prevalence of the 
opinion ; and in such a case, the more publicity is given 
to the charge the sooner will it be refuted, or the fault 
corrected. In small ships, that do cot carry a medical 
man, the medicine-chest and its appliances are of the 
utmost importance ; and it is exactly in their case that 
the regulations of the Board of Trade are said to be often 
disregarded. 

Amongst the means of saving or protecting life, should 
be mentioned two electric mining lamps, one set in 
action by a coil, the other by a peculiar form of 
battery ; it is also proposed to try a manganese battery, 
which may be almost dry. It is stated also that another 
lamp, which will burn under water, or elsewhere, without 
any connexion with the outer air, or any battery, for a 
considerable time, has been invented by two pupils of 
the Polytechnic School of Paris, but the construction is 
not yet made known in England. Great doubts have 
been thrown over the feasibility of electric lamps for 
mining purposes, but in France considerable trouble is 
being taken to carry the idea into practice. 

The collection of models and plans of vessels is 
highly interestihg. The class includes more than eighty 
exhibitors from all countries, — France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and the IJnited 
States. 

The British exhibitors, including the Channel Island^ 



and the colonies, number more than twenty, or a quarter 
of the whole. 

The class of sea and river fishing apparatus and tackle 
presents a good deal of interest, particularly with respect 
to the various kinds of nets and traps used in France, of 
which there is a great variety. England contributes 
half-a-dozen exhibitors; but there are not more than 
two or three from all the other exhibiting countries. 
Holland, however, shows some remarkable models of 
fishing-boats in another class ; one in particular, which 
obtained a gold medal at the Hague Exhibition last 
year, and is sent by the Dutch Government as a present 
to the town of H4vre. 

In other classes will be found a considerable number 
of anchors, windlasses, capstans, forms of sails, systems 
of rigging, methods of reefing, &c., presenting many 
novelties. 

On the whole, the first group of the exhibition, that 
which forms the distinguishing characteristic of a mari- 
time exhibition, must be regarded as satisfactory. Some 
of the classes might have been more fully represented, 
but the collection is large, and, fortunately, there are 
few objects which do not present points of attraction. 



im Jirts. 



A EuEAL PiCTUEB EXHIBITION. — There exist in the 
beautiful forest of Fontainebleau two or three colonies of 
painters, including more than one English artist, of 
which Birbison is the principal. Here many artists re- 
side during ihe whole or greater part of the year, amidst 
the grand trees, the wild underwood, the ferns, and the 
lichen-covered rooks, which form the subjects of so many 
landscapes. The walls of the principal inn in this 
arnadia are covered with drawings, some by famous 
hands, or such as have since achieved fame ; and here, 
also, is a permanent exhibition of pictures, open to all 
comers. The other day the Emperor and Empress paid 
a visit to this exhibition, where they were received by 
an artist and one of the founders, M. Theodore Laffitte. 
Their Majesties purchased several works ; the Emperor 
selected four, and the Empress one for ^herself and two 
for the Prince Imperial. 



Cflmmm*. 



Tea Cultivation in India.— The cultivation of tea 
on the Neilgherry hills, says the South of India Observer, 
promises to become of greater importance every year, 
both to the planters and to the Government. At the late 
local flower show specimens were exhibited from Ootaca- 
mund and Coonoor, which would bear comparison in 
quality with any of the finest productions of China or 
Assam. As regards aroma, we can safely say that no 
teas in the world can beat the produce of the Blue 
Mountains. Botanists account for this by the great 
elevation of the plantations, some of them being upwards 
of 6,000 feet above the sea level. Nearly all the seed 
which was purchased from Assam and the North-West 
turned out to be bad. Year after year, owing to the 
tendency of tea seed to "sweat," when packed in boxes 
or bags, nothing but failure awaited the Neilgherry 
planter. The Neilgherry climate is peculiarly trying to 
young plants. Owing to the rarified state of the atmo- 
sphere the radiation and evaporation at some seasons are 
excessive ; and while the plants have to sustain great 
heat from an unclouded sun during the day, they are 
subjected to severe cold during the night. Tea planting 
on the Neilgherries may be said to be a study, altogether 
different from that in any other climate. It was, not 
understood at the commencement. Young and tender 
plants were put out in the same fashion adopted in the 
moist, soft climate of Assam. Now, however, that the 
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planters have, at heavy cost to themselves, gained the 
fullest experience, the system in future will, doubtless, be 
•uccessM, 



Mitits* 



BoiLma Down ' m Victoria. — A Melbourne paper 
gives a description of an extensive boUing down estab- 
lishment, which may not be uninteresting : — The sheep 
are collected in the yards, and then killed and taken into 
the shed attached to the dip ; they are then skinned and 
cleaned and hung up till the vat is ready to receive them. 
As soon as the vat is to be filled with the sheep, a num- 
ber of hands are employed in chopping them into three 
or four pieces and then throwing them into it. The vat 
is eleven feet high and tapers towards the bottom. The 
tapering avoids the neqessity of packing the carcases, as 
the pressure above always causes them to be close, and 
as they fall to the bottom, when the steam is applied, 
room is left for the fat to swim on the top. Steam ia 
conveyed from a 40-horse power engine in an adjacent 
shed. The vat is capable of holding 300 to 400 animals, 
and 1,000 of these are stewed in 48 hours. There are 
about thirty hands employed. When the fat has been 
extracted, it is allowed to flow out of the taps placed iu 
the side of the vat so that it may pass into 800 gallon 
coolers. The gravy runs from a tap in the bottom of the 
vat into a reservoir prepared for it, and is afterwards 
given to pigs. All the bones and shreds of meat are 
carted away. 

Hops in Victoria. — The Ararat Advertiser states that 
an excellent specimen of hops has been grown in that 
district, which promises amply to repay the grower, if he 
puts a larger area under cultivation next year. The 
quality of tixs hops is regarded by brewers as being infi- 
nitely superior to those imported, and a corresponding 
increase in price has been offered. Hops have also been 
exhibited at sale in Gipp's Land, grown on the banks of 
Lake Wellington, and, from their excellent quality, it 
■would appear that the ground is well suited for their 
cultivation. 



to offer a boon to the humbler classes, many of whom, 
have been compelled to put out their work in conse- 
quence of being ignorant how to cut out their materials. 



Jiffiw. 



Expedition por the Auovst Eclipse. — The mission 
sent out to observe the eclipse of the sun on the 18th 
August, by the Minister of Public Instruction in France, 
who has granted £2,000 to the purpose, has just left Mar- 
seilles for the East. The Academy of Sciences of Paris 
has also commissioned M. Jassen, known for his spectro- 
scopic researches, to proceed to the East, for the same 
purpose, and has voted £600 for expenses, to which the 
Minister of Public Instruction has added £480. The 
Governor of the French settlement of Cochin China has 
informed the Minister of Marine that the preliminary 
preparations for the observations in question are com- 
pleted. The spot selected is on the coast of the peninsula 
of Malacca, and it is said that the King of Siam has 
expressed his desire to be present at the observations. 
A similar expedition has been organised by the Prussian 
Government, at the instance of the Berlin Astronomical 
Souiew. Aa euch nation selects a spot distant from that 
to which the English expedition has proceeded, there is 
every hope that in one place, if not more, the weather 
will be favourable for observation. 

A New Trade, says the tstiitioner, has recently be- 
come popular in the marketing streets of the metropolis. 
A class of individuals have sprung up as it were by 
magic ; these take their stand opposite the drapers in 
common neighbourhoods, and offer for sale the patterns 
of various descriptions of ladies' and children's clothing 
cut' out in tissue paper. The business appears a 
thriving one, anditis, moreover, an occupation that seems 



Dried Meat. — Sir, — I find, from Dr. Hassall, that, 
on comparison, the desiccated meat from Brisbane, 
exhibited by Messrs. Orr and Honey man, at a recent 
meeting of the Food Committee, dift'ers materially from 
Dr. Hassall's " flour of meat ;" and I am authorised by 
the doctor to intimate that he does not consider the im- 
portation and sale of that article, in its present form, an 
infringement of his patent. I shall be obliged by your 
inserting this letter in your next number, as ^ consider 
it due to Messrs. Orr and Honeyman, after my letter, 
published in your Journal of the 22nd of May. — I am, &c., 
H. Sibley. 

3, lilDCOlo's-inn-fields, 30th June, 186S. 

The Postal Telegraph Bill. — Sir,— The public 
generally, the chambers oi commerce, and the provincial 
press especially, who have actively supported the Bill 
tor the system of postal telegraphs, maybe congnitnlated 
that it has been so far supported, against opposition in 
the House of Commons, as to be read a second time, and 
referred to a select committee. The chief pretexts for 
opposition to the Bill, by representatives of some com- 
mercial constituencies, are, the want of information, and 
doubts as to the principles of the measure by themselves. 
On my own experience of preparations for legislation, I 
aver, that seldom has preparation been more complete, 
and exposition more full, clear, and conclusive than that 
to be iound in the papers on this Bill, prepared by Mr. 
Scudamore, and submitted to the House of Commons. 
If the question were one of authority, those commercuJ 
members may be publicly challenged for presumption, in 
setting up their 'mere dicta against the preparer and 
worker of the great and successful measure of the 
postal savings banks. Indeed it speaks little tor the state 
of elementary economic knowledge on the part of com- 
mercial representatives, that there can be any doubt or 
hesitation as to the comparative eligibility of one estab- 
lishment already paid for, as against two or three estab- 
lishments of lines from the same places to the same places 
to be jmid for, or of five stations already paid for, as 
against five to be paid for, i.e., of twelve thousand postal 
stations, and a service of upwards of twenty thousand 
collectors and distributors already paid for — except as to 
a minor extent of additional and collateral service — as 
against the like amount of service to be provided and 
separately paid for by the private trading companies. I 
might undertake that if the alternative economic propo- 
sitions were put to the lower-class boys taught political 
economy in the Birkbeck schools, they could have no 
hesitation upon them, and would laugh at the bewilder- 
ment upon them of some of the old big boys of the 
House of Commons, and would declare that they realhr 
must be shamming for some purpose or another. It 
is inconceivable that, with the progress of elementary 
economical knowledge, and in the face of continental 
example, the present state of things can be allowed to 
continue. All delay of reform and of success in 
opposition, must be at grievous public expense. At 
the tiiue, as 1 now learn, when the proposition was 
tirst made to the Treasury by Mr. Bain, with the appro- 
bation of Sir Rowland Hill, for the purchase of the 
private companies' lines, and the establishment of a 
postal telegraph, the market value of their shares was 
> ight hunured thousand pounds. It is now upwards of 
thn e millions. Upwards of two millions of money for 
wasteful duplicate and triplicate separite unnecessary 
private establishments created since then may be set 
down as the penalty which the public will have to pay 
for the ignorance oi' direct economic and legislative prin- 
ciple of their representatives in Parliament. And flie 
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greater the delay to act upon those principles, the 
greater will be the penalty that will be inflicted on the 
public. The cost of the success of the opposition 
in creating delay for this session will be at the 
least half a million more money in the continued 
waste from separate establishments, and in money 
not earned, besides higher demands of compensa- 
tions for increased separate outlays, and claims for 
separate augmenting profits. Instead of opposing, the 
shareholder may, in his point of view, urge a purchase, 
in language to this effect. " Ton, the public, or you, 
Mr. Statesman, may, by taking our properties and con- 
solidating them, make, commercially, a good thing of 
them, and out of what by consolidation you may get from 
them, you can afford to pay us liberally for the outlays 
you have, by your sanction, led us to make." To avoid 
further debates and wasteful delays, the Government 
has advanced beyond the first offers of compensation, 
and made others which are deemed satisfactory, so that 
the opposition of the chief telegraphic companies is 
withdrawn. To the International Company, the terms 
are twenty years' purchase of the net profits. 
Even Mr. Grrimston, the chairman, has, I am in- 
formed, declared, that he cannot advise his shareholders 
to refuse them. The remaining opposition is with 
the railway directorates. To the railway com- 
panies Mr. Scudamore's plan gives for the lines of 
small traffic, where it may not be worth while to have 
separate wires for postal purposes, the first use and 
entire control to the companies; but for all lines of 
greater traffic it provides for the companies' separate 
wires for their exclusive use. What do they want more, 
or better f In the discussion at. the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, on the Means of Preventing Railway Acci- 
dents, it was shown that the less proportion of accidents, 
and the far greater safety of railway travelling in Ger- 
many, was due to the better use of the electric telegraph 
as a means of working the lines. The provision of dis- 
tinct wires for the purpose will be a valuable means of 
improvement. The opposition of the railway director- 
ates, therefore, if it were successful m creating delay, in 
which only for a time it could succeed, would only incur 
larger bills to the shareholders, continued inferior 
security] in railway travelling, and an aggravated ex- 
pense to the public. — I am, &o., Edwin Chadwigk. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MoN Entomological, t. 

Asiatic, 3. 
Wed ...R. Literary Fund, 3. 
Sat R. Botanic, 3J. 
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From Commissioners of PateiUs* Journal, June 26. 
Grants op Pbovisional Protbotion. 
Aerial navigation— 1881— R. B. Boyman. 
Agricultural machinery, transverse reciprocating motion for— -1690 

- C. J. Foster. 
Anchors— 1928- W. R. Lake. 

Artesian tube well— 1872-G. Watson and W. J. and S. T. Baker. 
Ash-pits, &c.— 1903-H. Turner. 

Boots and shoes, composition for soles of— 1852— J. Wadswortli. 
Boxes and parcels, raarkinf;^ or directing — 1588— W. R. Lake. 
Brick-makinp;— 1907— A. M. Clark. 
Buoys, &C.-1916— T. Morris. 
Cartridges, central-fire— 1870— F. Waenzel. 

Cartridges, closing the ends of— 1863- H. Riviere and F. T. Baker. 
Carts— 1850-W. J. Addis. 
Cement— 1912 -W. E. Newton. 
Cranes or lifts— 18G7—T. A. Weston. 
Driving-bands— 190S— J. Rodgers. 

Fermentable liquids, healing— 1897 — E. P, J. L. Terrell. 
Fire-arms, breech-loading — 1894— C. E. Brooman. 
Fire-arms, double-barrel breech-loading— -1873— S. Willetls, 
Fire-escapes — 1856— J. Gerard. 
Fuel, combustion of— 1914— A. E. G. Thenai-d. 
Furnaces — 1851—0. T. and G. A. Newton. 
Furnaces— 1904— S. Barlow, T. Edmeston, and T. Beeley. 
Furnaces, smelting or blast— 1888 — W. Ferrie. 



Gas-holders, purifiers, <fec.— 1902— W. H. Westwood. 

Glass, manufacture of— 1854— R. Elsdon and A, Stein. 

Harraoniums—1887— Peter Fraye. 

Hydrocarbons, treating— 1868— J. Young. 

inkstands— 1877— F. F. Benvenuti. 

Joints, material for making steam, water, and gas-tight— 1930— 

C. Rostaing and E. Vivet. 
Kitchen-ranges— 1869— W. Broughton. 
Kitchen ranges— 1899— W. Barton. 

Levelling and measuring apparatus— 1859 — H. A. Bonneville. 
Liquids, cooling— 1926— G. W. Cutmore. 
Locks-1874-D. Coffey. 
Looms— 1866— T. Metcalf and T. Longfellow. 
Lounging chairs- 1886— G. Davis. 
Match-boxes— 1900- 0. R. E. Grubb. 
Mills, rotatory— 1879— J. S. Wilson. 
Moulds for casting metallic articles- 1880— T. D. Clare. 
Oleaginous acid waste, utilising — 1909 — E. R. Southby. 
Ores and crude metals, refining— 1922— J. Gray and B. Weir. 
Ornamentiil fabrics, weaving— 1846— A. B. Sawers. 
Oxide of iron, utilising in blast furnaces — 1885 — J. H. Johnson. 
Pipes for smoking— 1895— A. M. Clark. 
Parquet flooring— 1882— G. Howard. 

Petroleum, &c., storing and measuring — 1862— A. V. Newton, 
Plant labels— 1861— G. Maw. 
Portable commode seat— 1891— J. Carter. 
Printing and numbering machinery — 1730— J. R. Williams. 
Pump buckets and pistons — 1848 — F. Reddicliffe. 
Quartz, (fee, obtaining hydrate of silicafroni^l920— A, L. Henry, 
Reaping and mowing machines— 1893— J. and E. Firth. 
Salt-pans, furnaces of— 1890 — W. Hamer and J. Davies. 
Screw propellers— 1726 — J, A. Joyner and J. H. Jenkins. 
Sewing machines— lOll^T. 8. Cookings and A. Umbach. 
Sewing machines, bobbin holders for- 1822— G. W. Reynolds. 
Sewing machines, embroidery apparatus for— 1898 — W. F. Proctor, 
Shears for shearing horses, &c.— 1772— H. Griffiths and W. A, 

Wishart. 
Shutters, revolving— 1676— J. Revlll. 
Silk-waste, preparing for dressing — 1857 — A. Kerney. 
Steam-boilers— 1875 — W. Langan. 
Steam-engines— 1918— D. F. Chase. 
Steam generators— 1765— T. Shore, J. Eastwood, and W. W. 

Brealey. 
Steel, cast, manufacture of— 1892— C. W. Siemens. 
Stone-cutting tools— 1884— A, Munro and W. B. Adamson. 
Straw elevators— 188«— J., J. W., and D. S. Stafford. 
Tin-plates— 1901— T. E. Williams. 
Valves— 1908— S. J. Paris, D. Drummond, and D. Hamer. 
Vegetable substances, preserving— 1860— J. Dewar. 
Ventilating apparatus— 1865 — A. Stephen. 
Watches— 1794—S, Walker. 

Wood-working machinery— 1889— J. T. Ladyman. 
Woven fabrics, finishing— 1910— W. Henderson. 

Inventions with Complete Specifications Filed. 
Rails for common roads— 2026— W. Sowerby. 





Patents Skilbd. 


36?4. 


E. J. Hughes. 


113. G. Ireland. 


3616. 


J. Cocltsiioot and H. Wea- 


118. W. Firth. 




tlierill. 


146. 0. E. Brooman. 


3682. 


3. W. Lewis. 


295. T. Corbett. 


3699. 


T. and J. Robertshaw and 


334. C. H. Adams. 




J. Greenwood. 


422. W. E. Lake. 


3?01. 


G. Glover. 


B19. A. H. Brandon. 


3>04. 


A. M. Clark. 


636. W. E. Newton. 


3713. 


V. L. Daguzan. 


887. H. A. Bonneville. 


3123. 


J. G. Crompton. 


1337. J. Casson. 


34. 


A. Albini. 


1364. C. Drake. 


102. 


A. Budenberg, 
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Patents 


Sealed. 


4. 


G. A. D. Goodyar. 


140. W. Wilkins and W. G. 


6. 


W. Stroudley. 


Pollard. 


11. 


J. Imray. 


165. J. Crosslcy. 


20. 


E. Izod. 


185. W. E. Newton. 


25. 


J. and B. Dcllagana. 


191. J. Davies. 


27. 


M. J. Frisbie. 


214. J. H. Johnson. 


30. 


W. J. Blinkorn. 


231. T. Gounc. 


48 


C. D. Abel. 


320. B. Dobson, W. Slater, and 


63 


G. E. Dnnistliorpc. 


R. HalllMcli. 


72. 


Cfontifex. 


364. J. H. Johnson. 


99. 


H. Cochrane. 


371. J. 11. Johnson. 


112. 


T. Whitwell. 


483. S. Seville. 


127. 


A. B. Boyer, 


946. J. G. Taltcrs, W. Kechlc, 


131. 


G. Nimmo, 


and B. Newbery. 


148. 


J. Wood. 


1475. \V. E. Newton. 



Patents on which the Stamp Doty op £50 has bf.es paid, 



1672. S. Godfrey. 

1686. E. Finch. 

16;)4. F. G. David. 

1843. J. Saunders and J. Piper. 



2221. W. P. Gregg. 
1707. W. E. Kewton. 
169ii. C. E. Bamber. 
1727. W. Bolhanl. 



Patents on which thiT Stamp Dow of £100 bas been Paid. 
1674. L. H. Spence. | 1628. J. Fowler. 



